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whole bunch out of his Chambers long before they
felt they were satisfied. Then he would dictate a
superb opinion or come into Court and mesmerize
Judge, opponents, and hostile witnesses. When the
Judge was delivering his judgment he would begin
perusing another brief. And each pile of documents
would probably be marked "Sir John Simon 1,000
guineas." His position at the Bar was singular. If
the Judge seemed to exceed what Simon adjudged
to be relevance he would utter an audible comment
to a neighbouring King's Counsel. It was assumed
that he might be unable to stay long in any one
court. These must have been happy years for him
as he proceeded from court to court fawned upon by
the Bar and feared by the Bench.
In 1926 his advocacy proved of considerable value
to the Conservative Government. In the House he
reinforced the judgment of Mr. Justice Astbury, who
found that the General Strike was illegal; that the
action of the Trades Union Congress was not pro-
tected by the Trades Disputes Act of 1906. This
finding was to many as surprising as Simon's inter-
pretation. But there is no doubt that the effect of
Simon's exploits was to shorten the strike. Respect-
able trade union officials did not fancy themselves as
prodigal law-breakers. So they found their way to
No. 10 Downing Street and to the benevolent presence
of Mr. Baldwin, who " thanked God for their decision."
Simon was very pleased with himself. He had a little
book printed called The General Strike. It contains his
speeches on this strange and dangerous interlude. It
usefully includes as an Appendix the terms of the
Trades Disputes Act. You can read therein what in